FRIENDS INTELL GENCER 


H Religions and Family jours 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, TENTH MONTH 29, 1910. 


For lodging accommodations at BAL- 
TIMORE YEARLY MEETING see page 665. 


YEARLY MEETING WEEK 


is a good time to get new subscribers to 
the Intelligencer. Friends of Baltimore 
are reminded that our rate to new sub- 
seribers is $1.50 for the first year, and 
that any old subscriber who sends a new 
subscriber will receive free a copy of 
J. Russell Hayes’ new book, ‘‘In 
Memory of Whittier.’’ See elsewhere 
in this issue a notice of this book from 
the Boston Transcript. This offer holds 
good only during Eleventh month. 

New subscribers whose names are 
sent in at once for 1911 will receive the 
last two months of this year free. Per- 
sons whose name are sent later will re- 
ceive the paper free for what is left of 
the year after the order is received. 
We cannot promise to send any back 
numbers, so all who wish a full report 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting should let 
us hear from them promptly. Address 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia. 


1% 


FARM and CITY MORTGAGES 
MUNICIPAL BONDS & WARRANTS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale by 


E. L. COWGILL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 





Orders for Engraving 


If Friends will let me have their orders 
for engraving Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Printing and 
School Supplies, they will save money. 
Mail orders given careful attention. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


Advertisements in this column 20 cents | 
cash for each insertion of 25 words or | 
less. For every additional six words 
send 5 cents extra. 


WANTED. 
ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- | 
perience, a patient, male or female. Terms 


liberal. Of the practical class. Address No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG MAR- 

ried man (a Friend) who has had several 
years experience as bookkeeper and shipping 
clerk. Address P., this office. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

companion and reader for invalid and elierly 
lady. Philadelphia preferred. Address No. 83, | 
this office. 


NGINEER, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 

in operating steam and electrical machinery 
would like a situation beginning 11th mo. Ist. 
Philadelphia license. Walter S. Griscom, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

OUNG MAN OF GOOD FAMILY “DESIRES 

to work about seven hours a day in or near 
country in return for board. Knows modern 
languages; has also had greenhouse experience. | 
Will doanything. Address R. S., this office. 


OMAM DESIRES POSITION, UPSTAIRS 

work, sewing and mending; or as companion 

and general assi@tant to elderly person. Address 
C. J. M., this office. 





ANTED—NURSE, PRACTICAL, DESIRES 

position with nervous or invalid lady. Willing 
to assist in housekeeping, where other help is em- 
ployed. 5054 Westminster Ave., West Phila. 


ANTED—BOARDING HOME IN COUNTRY 

near Phila., for healthy boy of 10 years, 
where he will receive kind motherly care. Address 
M. W. Roberts, 1623 Race St., Phila. 


Continued on page iii. 





The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Buck Hill Falls Company, 
will be held Eleventh month 16th, 1910, 
at 2 o’clock p. m., in the Auditorium 
(8rd Floor) of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Building, N. W. Cor. 15th and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 

MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary. 


CITY MISSIONARY WORK 
If you want to engage in City Missionary Work on 
Independent and Undenominational lines. State 
age, experience and send photo. Middle-aged man 
preferred. Address Lock Box 382, Steelton, Pa 


Hats, bonnets, toques, 
automobile hoods and 
M. GATCHEL, 126 N 


MILLINER 


Friends’ bonnets to order. 
21st St., Phila. 


IN STRUCTIO N. English, Languages, 


Mathematics, Ete. Backward pupils a specialty. 
A. WILDMAN, 1639 Race St,, Philadelphia, 


AROUND THE WOLRD 


Two small private parties, Nov. 19 and 
Nov. 26. Six months. Send for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St. Philadelphia 


MiLLIiNE RY 


The well-dressed woman recognizes the 


importance of her head-gear as a frame 


‘:! 


for her face and should make her 


selection in a small shop where individual attention 


is given each patron. 


We have an excellent stock 


of the much wanted little 


hats now cn hand. 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEEKAY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


( Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
fon reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement Inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 11, 
Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 








JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Onder care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 











The 
Leading Watches 


may be found here. Our 
stock comprises watches 
from all the principal mak- 
ers, and our knowledge 
and experience are at your 
service to aid in selection. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 




















Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above Schoo! House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School - 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good €nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa, 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M, D., Easton, Pa. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES: { Ambler, Montgomery County. Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 





Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





The Young Friend’s Manual 


Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 


By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 


THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


The acceptability of what is spoken does not 
consist in the weaving of words, but derives its 
power from the fact that it is the utterance of a 
devout habit of life. JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 
Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let your courage conquer peace,— 
Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the are of love, 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and Kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race,— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’s meed, and beauty’s grace. 
As in Heaven’s bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand; 
Let us pledge, on nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 
For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 


Let us read Christ’s better law! 
Fellowship for all the world! 


—Julia Ward Howe. 


“IN MEMORY OF WHITTIER.” 
{An appreciation from the Whittier region.] 

A dainty little volume dedicated to the memory 
of Whittier, the good Quaker poet, comes to us 
from its author, another Friend of delightful pas- 
toral mood—John Russell Hayes. In simple flow- 
ing blank verse tribute is paid with loving and 
tender hand to the master of tranquil expression 
whose poems have inspired the genius of Mr. 
Hayes. 

“Quaker Voluntaries” this booklet should have 
been called, which is replete with lines of simple 
beauty. “The fine benignity of gray old men,” as 
the poet calls it, is in this verse, and it is with a | 
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dreaming pencil that he sketches the scenes which 
Whittier knew and loved so well. A very real and 
personal affection for the poet has come to Mr. 
Hayes across the years, and I think we may say 
without fear of misinterpretation, that the kindly 
soul of Whittier through love has come to dwell 
in Swarthmore. 

“Would I had seen our saintly Whittier, 

The noble, gray old Poet, face to face; 

Would he had come to Swarthmore now and then 

In his ripe years, as in old days long past 

He came to these old Pennsylvania hills 

And visited in ancient Quaker homes! 

Those deep, dark eyes, those firm sweet-smiling lips, 

That gracious aspect of benignity— 

How they had blest our youth! O I must grieve 

To think we of the younger Quaker line 

Have never looked upon his kindly face, 

Heard his sweet words of peace and friendliness, 

Or felt his cordial hand-clasp. It had been 

A consecration to remember him, 

The great and simple Friend, the Quaker Seer.” 


Peace to this tranquillity, born of high thought 
and a simple life. This volume contains more than 
a reflective gleam of the poet’s master. 

—The Boston Transcript. 


THE LARGER LOYALTY. 

[Read by J. Russell Smith at an evening meeting of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting week, 1910.] 

Paul of Tarsus harried many Christians and 
in his enthusiasm persecuted them to death. Judas 
Iseariot betrayed Jesus with a kiss and caused 
him to be led away to death. Paul, loyal to one 
cult, persecuted the members of another and de- 
stroyed greater numbers than did Judas, but he 
was a loyal member of the cult of his youth until 
by a revelation his loyalty was transferred to 
those whom he had persecuted and then he stood 
by them until finally his loyalty led him to the 
martyr’s death for which he has been revered for 
centuries and will be revered for centuries to 
come. 

Poor Judas caused but one to be led away to the 
death but that one his master. Judas gave up his 
one all inclusive loyalty. He lost one master and 
got not another. He cashed uv his loyalty for the 
benefit of his own miserable person, then stand- 
ing alone with his cash he realized its worthless- 
ness, he realized that he had been disloyal to the 
whole world and had reached such depths of pros- 
titution that he must remain a pariah, isolate, cut 
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off from all groups, incapable of loyalty, the prince 
of quitters, and he very properly went out and 
hanged himself. 

Loyalty is the most important thing about a 
man after we grant him norma] powers of mind 
and body. Loyalty consists in feeling and acting 
as though we are a part of something. It is the 
first step up from isolate savagery, and each ad- 
vance in civilization marks the acquisition of some 
higher and broader loyalty. Loyalty makes the 
wolf a good member of the pack, the dog the tru- 
est of friends, the savage a good member of the 
band, the tribe. Finally, after long tutelage of 
generations, he is developed to the point where 
his expanding loyalty can make him a real part 
of a church, a school, a guild, a state, a nation— 
the man who can support those loyalties is civil- 
ized and a prop of civilization in that he is a per- 
son who pushes civilization along rather than holds 
it back. On his weaker and sensuous side man is 
ever tempted to take things without paying for 
them. Thus theft is the bane of savages and one 
of the forces that keeps people savage. Men will 
persist in trying to get the fruits of toil without 
furnishing their share of the labor, although in 
the case of old-fashioned stealing there is a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that it is a bad policy. As 
some men try to take property, the fruits of labor 
without giving the labor, so a vastly more numer- 
ous group try constantly to partake of the fruits 
of loyalty without furnishing their share of the 
loyalty. The improvements of civilization are 
largely the result of new loyalties. 

Every social good thing that is worth having is 
the result of the work of many people who have 
conceived some ideal and in their loyalty to it have 
worked and brought some good thing to pass, or 
some good institution into being. But the good 
thing or the good institution can only be kept 
alive by the same loyalty that brought it into be- 
ing, and the disloyal are those who take the fruits 
of loyalty without giving the loyalty that is due. 
Thus the hobo is a man devoid of loyalty to so- 
ciety because he insists upon eating its*bread and 
will not give his share of work for it. He neither 
feels nor acts like a part of society nor will he 
withdraw from it. Like him, other chronic idlers 
are similarly disloyal. 

The disloyal friend is the one who quits us with 
the passing of our prosperity. 

The disloyal school boy is the one who under- 
mines the solidarity and efficiency of the group. 


There isn’t a teacher who doesn’t despise the | 


schoo] boy who comes stealthily and tattles on his 


fellows about minor and non-moral matters, con- | 


cerning which students prefer to keep the teacher 
uninformed. It may be a great aid to discipline 








to have such a Judas among the boys but we de- 
spise him for his disloyalty to them. But on the 
other hand we all respect and admire that boy 
who, when ethical standards are at stake, lets his 
loyalty to principle and ideal out-rank his schooi 
boy loyalty that would make him so valiantly hide 
the culprit who performed mere mischief. 

We can count up our loyalties by the things we 
really stand for and our disloyalties by the things 
from which we get benefits but do not stand for. 
I know a good woman who is very loyal to all mem- 
bers of her family, even distant connections. They 
are not always kind to her but if they are criti- 
cised in her presence she will point out reasons 
why the criticism may not hold. If they are at- 
tacked she will defend them. If some one started 
out to do them injury she would raise heaven and 
earth if possible to save them from injury. She 
is a member of that family. She has family loy- 
alty. 

When that same kind of devotion is applied to 
abstract ideals we progress in civilization, for it 
gives us such things as religious liberty, the eman- 
cipation of the slave, equality before the law, the 
public school, factory legislation, child labor laws, 
the juvenile court, public playgrounds, tenement 
house inspection, woman suffrage, and many other 
devices and methods to help bring about the great 
but yet remote ideal of the ages—equality of op- 
portunity. 

Each step in the direction of this goal is made 
as the result of consecrated loyalty that has usual- 
ly cost its originators dear. George Fox and some 
thousands of others were loyal enough to that 
form of religious liberty which we call Quakerism 
to stand for it, to the point of going to prison. 
Upon what can we establish our claims of loyalty 
to the church? John Woolman in his loyalty to 
spiritual grace and the service of his fellows sac- 
rificed the larger profits of a growing business, 
and went forth to serve and to preach. Fortunate- 
ly to-day we have thousands who are essentially 
like him. But inasmuch as social progress is the 
flower of loyalty to some form of truth, we really 
are woefully in need of more loyalty at this mo- 
ment. 

The question for each of us then is, What bene- 
fits are we taking from the loyalty of others with- 
out giving our loyalty in return? What good 
things are we really a part of, for what good 
things do we really stand? 

The 20th century man must have many loyal- 
ties. It is not enough that he be loyal to his fam- 
ily, to his friends, for he is inevitably a member 
of many groups, each dominated by an abstract or 
spiritual concept. Thus we are members of the 
nation to which, let us hope, our loyalty goes out 
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as it does also to the state, the country and the 
school district. Mankind advances through the 
onward push of many betterment movements from 
the anti-slavery society to the anti-saloon league 
and the church. Unless we are mere dead-weight 
pull-backs, our loyalty is felt somewhere in this 
long advance line of uplift. 





THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 

[An address to English workingmen by Maurice Hew- 
lett; copied in the Australian Friend, having been in- 
serted by request and not as the view that would “most 
strikingly appeal to members of the Society of Friends.’’] 

You have, and you only have, in your hands a 
terrific, paralysing weapon, never to be used but in 
dire necessity, but, when used, never to be coped 
with by any. That weapon of yours is a General 
Strike, and with that weapon you can bid war to 
cease. That is a fact as plain to me as the sun in 
heaven; and yet I don’t know that it has ever been 
said before. There’s not the slightest doubt of it, 
however. If the Labour parties of Europe agreed 
that, upon any declaration of war in Europe, there 
should be a simultaneous General Strike, not only 
that war, but all war, would cease. It would never 
be tried again. I believe myself, that the mere 
threat of it would be enough, so risky a business, 
so terribly expensive a business, is modern war- 
fare. Now, gentlemen, if that is true—and of 
course it is—it seems to me a cause in the promo- 
tion of which any decent man would willingly 
work until he died. It is a cause in which I my- 
self am prepared, without question, to spend the 
remaining years of my life. I can imagine no 
greater. 

Let me examine into the matter a little more 
closely. Wars, you will agree, are engineered by 
financiers and their newspapers; and we, in Eng- 
land, have good reason, and some of us only too 
much reason, for knowing that. Yes, they are so 
engineered ; but they are fought by the likes of you 
and me. If we, as men, with more serious things 
before us, refuse to work out these sordid and dis- 
graceful schemes, it’s quite certain that nobody 
can make us; and it is equally certain that war- 
mongers, j:ngoes, scheming journalists, with their 
hirelings and renegades, are then thrown back 
upon either horn of a dilemma. They must them- 
selves fight—which they will never do—or submit 
their bickerings to arbitration. The spectacle of 
Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Maxse, with Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey at hand (to throw up sponges at 
a moment’s notice), stript for mortal combat, and 
face to face with two pan-German champions of 
equal disinterestedness and common sense, will 
never be ours. It will then be arbitration; and 
arbitration at this time of day is the only possible 
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way in which men who are at once serious and 
decent can settle national disputes. Not at all to 
the taste of our war-mongers that, you may well 
believe. Let me now state the thing once more 
in the terms of a plain and single issue. The 
great matter is to prevent any money-lender, 
newspaper owner, or interested politician from 
sending the flower of our manhood to a shameful 
death, or shameful death dealing, from condemn- 
ing our women and children to miserable bereave- 
ment. That’s the crux of the matter; and to me 
it is as plain as a pikestaff that you can prevent 
such trafficking with human life if you are a 
united party—as you surely will be. 

And you probably know as well as I do that this 
holy work of prevention has started. It has been 
begun in Germany, in France, in Russia, and in 
Italy. To the eternal honor of Russia, it was 
started there by Count Tolstoi. Has it started in 
England? I hope so. But we ought to have led 
the way—and certainly we haven’t done that. 

Let me, therefore, put that before you as a re- 
sponsibility which is wider than the privileges and 
needs of your own class. It is indeed a world- 
wide responsibility, which I don’t think you will 
care to shirk. I do asure you that if you can, as 
a great party, further that sublime policy; if you 
‘an ensure (as you only can) that henceforth 
there shall be an end of war-mongering in Eu- 
rope, every man of you can go to your grave thank- 
ing his God that he has been allowed so proud a 
privilege as to have had a share in it. I can 
imagine no greater since Christianity was first 
ushered into the world. 

There, then, it is. I have said my say. I have 
painted you deliberately as masters of England, 
and I now adjure you, in the name of England’s 
honor, to join your fellows oversea, and be, with 
them, saviours of Europe. 





Ealing, Bournville, Port Sunlight, the Letch- 
worth Garden City, Harborne, Hampstead, each 
of these settlements contains many of the ele- 
ments of the ideal garden city. Of this list, two, 
Bournville and Port Sunlight, owe their exist- 
ence to the public spirit of two men, Bournville 
to Mr. George Cadbury, Port Sunlight to Mr. W. 
H. Lever. Rivals in a worthy strife, the cottages 
at both Port Sunlight and Bournville are models 
of architecture and sanitation. Plenty of sun, air, 
and water, gardens and garden allotments, gym- 
nasia, children’s playgrounds, open-air swimming 
baths, social clubs, good schools, and neat, well- 
ordered shops managed by employees on co-opera- 
tive lines make both these villages models of their 
kind. —RHollis Godfrey in The Atlantic. 
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JOSEPH BOSLER’S FUNERAL. 
[At Ogontz, Pa., Ninth month 15th, 1910.] 

It was not at the Abington Meeting House, al- 
though his body was to be laid in the burying 
ground there, but in the homestead place of his 
father and of himself and of his children, where 
the solid walls stand with their heavy mantle of 
ivy that we assembled on this never-to-be-forgot- 
ten occasion. 

In the many years gone by, countless calls had 
been issued for various gatherings under that hos- 
pitable roof; and were responded to. 

Glad feet and glad hearts crossed the broad 
threshold, and the host and hostess unfailingly 
zave cordial welcome. 

This day it was God who called us through one 
of his sudden and mysterious Providences, and 
there was a response incredible in numbers. 

We will not call it a “throng” of people, for 
that term might seem to imply an eager crowd, 
perhaps pushing and curious. We must call it a 
“multitude” who passed reverently through those 
wide-open doors in the hush and awe of one great 
loss and sorrow. 

He—the Lord who had summoned us—seemed 
to welcome us in sweet solemnity as if he were the 
host of the occasion; and we can but believe he 
secured opportunity to speak unto each through 
the impressive silence and the three earnest ad- 
dresses which marked the funeral service. 

Also, he who had never before failed to give the 
hearty hand-clasp, now failed not to receive these 
relatives and friends and neighbors, and these 
colleagues in official and in business life, as he lay 
there in the calm dignity of his last rest. 

Though it were the quiet sleep of death, yet 
through it did he speak unto each one—as the 
procession in most seemly order, came in at one 
door of the spacious hall, passed on in to where 
the casket was placed, and on out through the 
other doors. Hundreds of young men, of elderly 
men, and of men in the prime of life, could not 
fail to be impressed by this peaceful ending of a 
life which had no blight nor shadow resting on it. 

As the journey thither had brought us all to our 
destination, there stood facing us, the noble busi- 
ness structure of the Cheltenham Flour Mills, 
whose enterprising work has had a name and 
fame in three centuries, and which is towering 
higher in its success and usefulness since this 
only son resolved to have the business perpetuated 
after Charles Bosler’s death. 

The broad lawns sweeping all around in velvety 
greenness, with grand old trees, shrubbery, and 
brilliant blooms, showing as yet no sign of failing 
strength nor decay of powers, seemed typical in 
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a measure, of how the opening autumn had been 
with the honored Master of the home. 

Oh, surely all will come to see what it was for 
him to realize no diminution of his powers. If 
it must needs be so, surely it was beautiful and 
grand to go out from among us when at the very 
zenith of noble attainments and honors! 

With strength of a splendid physique holding 
out wonderfully until just as the sudden call came, 
with strength of intellect, strength of life-purpose 
and of integrity, with strength of a genial social 
spirit, and strength of loyal, loving friendships al! 
undiminished—he ended his well-rounded noble 
life. 

It was Joseph Bosler, who, as time had passed 
on, was increasingly valued, trusted, admired, 
loved and honored! and we will never need to have 
any other memory of him in our loyal, bereaved 
hearts. E. 


JOSEPH T. MCDOWELL. 


In the death of this beloved Friend, New York 
Meeting has sustained the loss of one of its most 
loyal and zealous members, and it seems fitting 
that a brief account of the life of one so well 
known throughout the Society of Friends, should 
be placed upon record. 

He was born at Cornwall, New York, on the 
16th day of Eighth month, 1825, and when about 
nine or ten years of age, removed with his parents, 
to New York City. 

Throughout a long business career, starting in 
very early life, he manifested an uprightness of 
character, which was an inspiration and strength 
to many. 

Ever kind and sympathetic, it was to him a 
pleasure, as well as a duty, to visit his friends, 
and he was always a welcome visitor. At the 
time of his funeral in Brooklyn Meeting House, 
it was said that the words of the Apostle James, 
“Pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this: to visit the fatherless and the wid- 
ows in their affliction and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world,” particularly typified the 
character of Joseph T. McDowell. 

He was always faithful in attending meetings 
and in encouraging others to do the same. Al- 
ways interested in the young, he drew them to him 
by his sympathy and cheerfulness. 

He was one of the Pioneers in the First-day 
school work in the Society, and continued to the 
end, an earnest advocate of every movement for 
the advancement of Friends’ Principles. In his 
ministry he had not many words, but they were 
always fervent and breathed the spirit of devo- 
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tion and life. He often quoted the 23rd Psalm, 
with such simple earnestness, that it had a very 
impressive effect upon his hearers.... 

The following lines, by F. L. Hosmer, seem fit- 
t ng to close this brief tribute of affection: 


[hy work abides: tho’ thou hast passed from sight— 


Unconsciously hast thou thy monument 
From year to year, built fair and permanent, 
In lives to which thine own were cheer and light, 
Wisdom and meekness clothed thee with their might: 
Indeed the sage and saint were equal blent, 
Strength, courage, tenderness dwelt in thy tent, 
hou soldier of the everlasting Right! 
By so much as we mourn thee we rejoice, 
That we have known thee in these earthly ways, 
And with thee striven for the things unseen; 
Still in our silences, will speak thy voice, 
And thy dear memory inspire our days, 
Till we, too, pass the veil that hangs between. 


E. E. H. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The writer of these notes was “elderized”’ over 
in New York the other day, where it is supposed 
some authority to so deal with him exists. The 
subject of the concern was not anything that had 
been said, but something that had been left un- 
said in the Intelligencer. This Friend thought 
that in speaking of the recent meeting in the old 
house in North Adams, Mass., we should have 
particularized regarding what was said and done. 
In the other batch of notes, we should have said 
that our Friend Henry M. Haviland, of Brook- 
lyn, read, with an appropriate introduction, the 
Advices from the New York Discipline, something 
that had not been done in the venerable building 
for sixty years. A granddaughter of Hannah 
Hoxie, the last minister of East Hoosick meeting, 
made appropriate remarks, and the large audi- 
ence lingered long to rehearse reminiscences, and 
talk about memories which the occasion inspired. 

On the 6th inst. a pilgrimage was made to 
Easton, Md., to attend the wedding of Florence 
A. Dixon, daughter of Robert B. Dixon. The in- 
teresting event has already been reported in these 
columns. We remained until First-day afternoon 
visiting Friends, and on that day attended the 
Third Haven meeting in Easton. It may be stated 
that what was then Southern Quarterly Meet- 
ing looms up large in the controversy over Elias 
Hicks in 1822. The Friends in that section were, 
in the main, friends of Elias, and came to his 
rescue when the traducers were making trouble 
for that venerable preacher. On the 22nd we 
were again in Easton. This time to attend the 


funeral of S. Amanda Dixon, the wife and mother 
in the Dixon home. 


On the 19th she passed away 


suddenly, and as gently as her spirit was kindly. 
It was an unusual illustration of the way house- 
hold gladness may be quickly turned to grief. 

On the 16th we had a rather unusual experience. 
At ten in the morning the pleasure of addressing 
the men’s class in the Swarthmore Presbyterian 
Church was enjoyed. This company of business 
and professional men meet together an hour each 
First-day to consider in the main religious phases 
of current problems. It was a mentally and moral- 
ly alert company, good to meet and mingle with. 
At 11.30 the increasingly interesting Swarthmore 
meeting was attended, and the evening found us 
at Ercildoun, when the vigorous Fallowfield Young 
Friends’ Association met, and considered the lo- 
cal option question. 

On the 18th an interesting and helpful meet- 
ing of the New York Advancement Committee 
was held. Possible missionary opportunity, some 
of it in New England, was considered. There are 
evidences of an upward tendency in some of the 
meetings within the bounds of New York Yearly 
Meeting. 

Seventh-day last, the Old Pupils’ Association 
of Abington Friends’ School held its annual 
meeting, at which the writer delivered the ad- 
dress. There was a nice company present, only 
a few of them, by any stretch of the imagination, 
being “‘old.’’ 

The 23rd a visit was made to Concord. 
the meeting for worship the Preparative Meet- 
ing was held. It was far* from a sleepy gather- 
ing. There was interest and encouragement in 
the fact that young people occupied the clerk’s 
desk. In the afternoon a large company assem- 
bled at a Philanthropic Meeting presided over by 
Charles Palmer, of Chester. The meeting con- 
sidered “Two Friendly Testimonies,” which being 
interpreted, amounted to the peace and liquor 
problems. H. W. W. 


After 





If things are ever to move upward, some one 
must be ready to take the first step, and assume 


the risk of it. No one who is not will- 
ing to try charity, to try non-resistance as 
the saint is always willing can tell wheth- 
er these methods will or will not succeed, 


When they do succeed, they are far more power- 
fully successful than force or worldly prudence. 
Force destroys enemies; and the best that can be 
said of prudence is that it keeps what we already 
have in safety. But non-resistance, when suc- 
cessful, turns enemies into friends; and charity 
regenerates its objects —William James. 
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PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS, PHILADEL- | 


PHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


P Ledger, Phila., for Tenth 
Committee of the Philadelphia 

ion yesterday morn- 
considered at 
reform, and the 
the 


otreets, 
temperance 


terest in 


appointed to look 


the coming 


ses- 
'. Coles, for New Jer- 
‘les Palmer, for 


Smedley and Horace 


subject, said: 
his matter, not 
ly,” which opinion 
' th present. 
e of denunciation, 


OSC 


present was greatly 
led to publish a 


orth the numer- 


rk accomplished 

proper publications, 

en and children, prison 
obacco. 

a communication to Di- 

appointment and main- 
atrons. 

over by Dr. Nathan 

, and Jane Atkinson 


* AMERICAN WOODBROOKERS. 
kers in America held a meeting 
ute, No. 20 S. Twelfth St., 

ning of Tenth month 15th. 

f the meeting was to welcome the 
d Woodbrookers, Walter W. Havi- 
zansdowne, Pa: Carrol T. Brown of 
ttown, Wm. J. Bradley, Jr.. of Camden, N. J., 
Louis J. Coffin, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


ho has also returned recently, 


Caro- 


held before the general 
fficers were elected: Rob- 

es S. Hiatt, vice-presi- 

all, secretary, and Cassandra 
The most important business 
report of 


was approving th the Social Service 


Committee 


», who since their appointment on Wood- 
Day at Haverford School, have collected 
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$235 and yet need $65 to carry on the work n 
planned. They have secured the services 
Lydia C. Lewis, of Lansdowne, Pa., as paid s 
retary ior the coming three months, and lo 
forward to making a survey of present condition 
studying what is being done and what there is 
do in the social field among Friends. The wo1 
will be started in Concord and Western Quarter:. 

The business being over the invited guests, w! 
had been enjoying themselves in the Readi: 
Room joined the Woodbrookers in the auditoriu 
making perhaps forty in all. The speakers a 
bore testimony to the helpfulness of the soci 
and spiritual atmosphere at Woodbrooke, of tl! 
nspiration they had received from Dr. Rend 
Harris, the director of studies, and the happy wa 
in which the wardeness, Mary Snowden Braith- 
waite, made them all feel at home. 

Louis Coffin spoke of the large number of thos 
not Friends who come to Woodbrooke for th 
Social Course. Carrol Brown spoke of the enthu- 
siasm manifested in the World’s Missionary Con 
ference at Edinburgh, which it had been his privi 
lege to attend. He said the two thoughts tha 
dominated the Conference were unity and service 
dropping doctrinal questions out of sight all th 
denominations were united in their desire to serves 
the world by spreading the Gospel message. Brie 
remarks were made by Wm. J. Bradley, and by 
Miss Ashford, an English Woodbrooker who ha: 
entered as a student at Bryn Mawr College, 

Walter W. Haviland said that the same spirit 
prevailed at Edinburgh as at Woodbrooke; this 
could best be expressed in the words used here 
in Philadelphia by Dr. Harris a year ago: ‘The 
things that separate us are temporal, the things 
that unite us are eternal.” 

The formal exercises closed about nine o’clock 
and the rest of the evening was spent in social 
intercourse, light refreshments being served. The 
Woodbrookers found this the most enjoyable part 
of the evening, as they had so many things to talk 
over. Other Woodbrookers who could not be there 
were commiserated because they missed this good 
time. 

The Americans now at Woodbrooke are al! 
Pennsylvanians: Marguerite Bye of Germantown, 
Elizabeth Hicks of Goshen, Lawrence Birdsall 
of Philadelphia, Alice and Edith Jackson of 
Swarthmore; in addition to these who have just 
entered upon their studies is Margaret Jenkins 
of Germantown, who was at Woodbrooke last 
term. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


Democracy was not predicated upon a country 
made up of tenement dwellers nor can it so sur- 
| vive. —Lawrence Veiller in “Housing Reform.’.. 
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PUPILS INTERESTED DURING 
VACATION. 

This question was propounded at Ocean Grove 
not discussed. The easiest and most natural 
wer is, to dispense with vacation, but the 
ter knows that this is not always best. The 
liry, however, gives her a chance to express 
‘ling that vacations are often too long and 
nopportune times. The basis of determining 
and length of vacation should always de- 
{ upon the best interests of the school as a 
le and not the convenience of a few individu- 
First-day schools are worth having at 
, they are worth continuing during the portion 
the year that an attendance can be secured. 
arcely any of the arguments which establish 
e wisdom of long vacations in secular schools 
& ve any bearing upon the First-day school. In 
» country, summer is an illogical time to close 
= the schools. The number of available attenders is 
ually largest at this season, and roads are good. 
| some sections there is never any reason for 
losing, except the desire of the teachers for rest. 
\ few places have come to this decision and hold 
ill the year sessions. Others will do well to con- 
ler whether their vacations are well timed and 





f suitable length, and if the consideration opened 

lew views of a case that has been for a long 
= time settled, it will be well to be guided by the 
resent day light in changing the order. 


Pe eee 


Some schools must have a vacation, others will 
» benefited by it, so that the question that heads 
his paper remains valid. There is no doubt that 
ome kind of touch with the members of the 
school can often advantageously be kept. If the 
teacher of a class is spending time away from 
home, she can turn the souvenir post card craze 


to practical use by sending cards to her pupils 
from time to time. Real letters are better, but 
these cards require no expenditure of nervous 
energy. If, on the contrary, the teacher is at 
home and many of the class are scattered, she 
may invite the home-stayers to a picnic or to take 
a tramp with her from time to time. One man 
of our acquaintance took his boys to camp for a 
week in midsummer. Country schools, closed in 
winter, may have one or two socials during the 
vacation. 

Classes may have a circulating letter begun by 
the teacher and sent in turn to each member of 
the class to add his contribution and pass on to 
the next. Calling at the homes of pupils to keep 
up intimate personal relations is good where 
practical. All this is troublesome, but what is 


\W SHALL WE KEEP FIRST-DAY SCHOOL | 
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not that brings continuous and satisfactory re- 
sults? 

The most common wholesale method of keep- 
ing up interest during vacation is to have a gen- 
eral picnic in midsummer, and an entertainment 


of some kind to fill in the space occasioned by 


winter vacation. This method is all right if these 
things are not substitutions instead of additions 
to more direct and individual means of holding 
the interest over. 

It is difficult to generalize in such a way as to 
suit specific conditions. If anyone is interested 
in a specific place, and will take the trouble to 
send to the Secretary reasonable data as to char- 
acter of community, size and make-up of school, 
time and length of vacation, special problems 
that have arisen in connection with this sub- 
ject, she will be glad to discuss the question more 
definitely. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


140 N. 15th St., Phile 


NOTTINGHAM FIRST-DA SCHOOL UNION. 
The semi-annual! on of Nottingham First- 

day School Union was held at ford, Pa., Tenth 

month 8th. Five schools were represented. 
Papers were prepared on the following topics: 


“Needs of Primary Classes,” “System in First- 


day School Work.” 





Many helpful thoughts were gleaned from the 
papers and the di ions following. Edwin R. 
suffington, of West Nottingham Meeting (Ris- 
ng 1, Md.) gave an address, “The First-day 
Sc} as a Religious Factor.” The thought 
| throughout the address assembled to 
eel a greater res ng and 
| development of the y 
| R. Barclay Spicer, Editor of F) Intell 
| ge was a most helpful factor in the sessions, 
| opening up new fields of thought in our work and 
giving as the closing addré an introduction to 
the study and use of the Psalms. 
Some of our schools wil! use the material recom- 
| mended in the preparation, for the use of the com- 
ing series of Lesson Leaves on that subject. 
BELLE H. HAIN 
Rising Sun, Md. Chairman. 
I am glad to express my emphatic conviction, ‘ 


not merely that woman is ent 
| but that the logical issue of American Citizenship, 
as of Christian justice and morality, is certain to 
put the ballot in the hands of woman. 

—Dr. R. Heber Newton. 
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“LIKE RAIN UPON THE MOWN GRASS.” 


It is easy to picture in our mind the meadows 
parched and brown when a period of drouth has 
followed the early mowing. They appeal to us, as 
the thirst of a fevered patient does, and we are 
sad under the hopelessness of giving drink to the 
suffering acres. By and by clouds come over the 


sky, first as sun-shades to protect from burning | 


heat, then as fountains of refreshment to the 
crisped sward. The gentle showers soften the sod 
and open the channels to the rootlets of the grass, 
and find their way to the microscopic mouths open 
to the saving streamlets from the sky. How soon 
the tender growth appears, in response to the 
“rain upon the mown grass.’”” Who can tell but 
the time of drouth and desolation has been a time 
of blessing, sending the rootlets deeper and deeper 
into the moisture of the earth, establishing them 
more and more securely as ministers to the count- 
less ranks of grass-blades growing toward the 
sun. 

It is a lesson of cheer to us when a time of spir- 
itual drouth comes upon us. We easily fall victim 
to the demands or charms of the world. Some- 
times it is the pursuit of riches that draws us into 
its relentless currents. Or it may easily be that 
what that world names ‘“‘society’’ fascinates us 
away from the unfailing satisfactions of life. 
There are times when dancing may overbear our 
knowledge of duty. It may even be that our love 
for books blinds us to the needs of others close 
at hand. Sometimes the sorrow for our dearest 
dead becomes like killing frost. Or it may be 
our sadder fate to lose love, and find ourselves face 
to face with the problem of loving the loveless, 
and shining away the clouds that arrest growth 
as do the drouths of summer. There are many 
conditions that may make us like the “mown 
grass” ;—that turn our thought away from God; 
that make us insensible to that center of strength 
and comfort, which through all our feebleness and 





variableness remains steadfast. It is the sense of 
God that is our unfailing refuge. If only we can 
keep the soul enough alive to know that we are 
growing blind and deaf and hungry and unsatis- 
fied, then there will come a day of revival for us, 
and the inner light will shine for us, and the 
inner voice will appeal to us; the infinite, eternal 
God will touch the place of access to us—his visi- 
tation truly like the “showers that water the 
earth.” 

We can find no better help in our time of need, 
than to saturate ourselves with the spirit of the 
Great Teacher who has spoken to all our hungers; 
than to store our memories with his words, and 
the words of other appointed teachers of the 
world. When disturbing things take possession 
of our thought we may forcibly displace them 
with the poets who “know and tell’’—they will 
reinforce us w.th their assurance that 

“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush aflame with God.” 

Our beleagured souls may find help in the noble 
psalm, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 
Wakeful hours of the night may be soothed by this 
psalm singing itself to us in the dark. What Jesus 
said of love, in his memorable discourse to his 
disciples, we may make our very own, for defense 
against inharmonies—‘“I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that persecute you, 
that ye may be the sons of your Father who 1s in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust. . ° Ye therefore shall be per- 
fect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

The drouth that threatens us, we may keep in 
abeyance by sending deep the rootlets of the soul 
into the inexhaustible springs of the Lord. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


It is good to find a call “to observe the third 
Sunday of December of each year as Peace Sun- 
day, or some other Sunday, if this is not conveni- 
ent,” signed by James L. Barton, Secretary of 
the American Foreign Mission Board, Boston; 
Arthur J. Brown, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board, New York; Russell H. 
Conwell, The Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; Earl 
Cranston, Bishop of the M. E. Church, Washing- 
ton; Charles F. Dole, First Unitarian Society, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Samuel T. Dutton, Sec- 
retary of the New York Peace Society; O. P. 
Fitzgerald, Bishop of the M. E. Church, South, 
Nashville; James Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore; 
Willard F. Mallalieu, Bishop M. E. Church, Au- 
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burndale, Mass.; Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secre- 
tary of the Amer'can Peace Society. 

The call says: ““The time has clearly come when 
people of every name and creed, of every race 
and nation, should heartily unite in efforts to 
bring about the fulfillment of the ancient proph- 
ecy, ‘Peace on earth and good-will to men.’.... 
Surely it is high time that we should all unite in 
a supreme effort to find a better way of settling 
international contentions and d’sagreements than 
the wicked waste of untold wealth and the 
wholesale slaughter of human beings. In such a 
crisis as this, when the movement for world arbi- 
tration and peace has made such enormous prog- 
ress both among the masses of people and in the 
governments themselves, the religious press, the 
clergy of every Christian church, all leaders of 
religious organizations and all patriots and phil- 
anthropists ought most cordially to unite, and 
with earnest, persistent and wisely-directed ef- 
forts strive, in all legitimate ways, to bring about 
a condition of affairs that shall eventually make 
wars between the nations an utter impossiblity, 
and put a stop to this present irrational and bur- 
densome rivalry in armaments.” 


by 


The Temperance section of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with 
a view to the present interest in Pennsylvania and 
neighboring States in the Local Option movement, 
adopted at its recent stated meeting, the following 
resolution: 

“It was recommended that Friends in the vari- 
ous localities use their endeavors towards the 
election of Legislat:ve candidates who will favor 
the enactment of better temperance laws. 

“CHARLES PALMER, 
“HANNAH G. C. PICKERING, 
“Clerks.” 


The offer of $1,000 for the best studies of the 
cost of the saloons to the people of Baltimore, an- 
nounced in another column, ought to bring out 
some valuable contr.butions to anti-saloon litera- 
ture. The $1,000,000 a year which the city now 
receives from the liquor traffic under the high li- 
cense law seems like a neat sum to use for various 
public interests. The task of the essayists will be 
to show what it costs the people of Baltimore to 
get this million dollars. If it costs more than it 
comes to, it foolish, from any point of 
view, to let it have any weight whatever in favor 
of letting the liquor business alone. Some good 
studies of this practical phase of license may be 
expected. 


is 
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A WORLD’S RACES CONGRESS. 

The prospect of a Universal Races Congress to 
be held in London next July, is imposing. Sup- 
port is already promised from fifty countries, and 
leading anthropologists and sociologists the world 
over are among those who have expressed their 
adhesion. The prime purpose of the Congress 
is to cultivate mutual knowledge and respect be- 
tween Occidental and Oriental peoples. It 
hoped that it will serve in the promotion of a fuller 
understanding, the friendliest feelings, and a 
heartier co-operation. Such aims will have the 
warm approval of Friends. 

—The Friend (London). 


is 


THE AUTUMN CONFERENCE OF YOUNG 
FRIENDS. 

The Autumn Meeting of the General Conference 
of Friends’ Associations will be held in the Meet- 
ing House at 110 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Seventh-day, Eleventh month 19th, 1910, by 
invitation of New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tions. Program as follows: 

MORNING SESSION, 10.30 O’CLOCK. 

“Practical Work for Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions in Social Service,” Amos J. Peaslee. Discus- 
sion, J. Byron Deacon. 

“Development of Spiritual Life Among Young 
People,’’ Hannah Clothier Hull. Discussion, Caro- 
lena M. Wood and Horace Jenkins. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 0’CLOCK. 

“Social Serv:ce in Rural Communities,” Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones. Discussion, Emma Lippincott 
Higgins. 

TRANSPORTATION NOTE.—Trains leave Broad 
Street Station and Reading Terminal, Philadel- 
phia, at 8 a.m. Round trip $4.00. Pilgrimages 
to the out-lying meetings are planned for First- 
day, as this is to be a ‘‘week-end conference,’’ and 
Brooklyn friends desire all delegates who possibly 
can, to stay over. New York, Brooklyn, Flush- 
ing, Westbury, Jericho, Purchase, Plainfield and 
White Plains are the meetings within reach. For 
further particulars concerning this matter, ad- 
dress J. Barnard Walton, 770 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Women’s natural task of child-bearing places 
them in the first fighting line. The essence of mili- 
tary service is the risking of life and the endur- 


ance of hardship for the general good. Surely if 
the long, irksome months ending in pain and dan- 


| ger which go to the making of every citizen were 


summed up, the grand total of devotion would be 
with the woman, and not with the man—even in 
wartime. —Flora Annie Steele. 





























































































































































































































































































































GENEROUS PRIZES FOR ANTI-SALOON 
ESSAYS. 


At a meeting of the headquarters committee of | 
the Anti-Saloon League of Maryland on the 17th, | 


it was announced that through the interest and 


liberality of residents of Maryland the league’s | 


original offer of $100 for the best essay on what 
high license costs Baltimore, has been increased 
to $1,000. In consideration of this the time has 
been extenced three months—to Fourth month 1, 
1911—and the maximum word limit has been 
doubled. 

The headquarters committee adopted the follow- 
ing official offer: 

“The Anti-Saloon League of Maryland, by vir- 
tue of special contributions for that purpose, of- 
g A first 
prize of $500 for the best essay and three addi- 
tional prizes of $250, $150 and $100, respectively, 
for the three next best essays on: 


fers $1,000 in essay prizes. as follows: 


What it costs the peopl of Baltimore (1) mor- 
ally, (2) physically, (3) mentally, (4) financially, 
and (5) industrially to secure the $1,000,000 a 
fea which the city now rece wes from the liquor 


trafii ndaer the hign lice nNsSe law. 


“The contest is open to any person anywhere 
except salaried employes of the Anti-Saloon Lea- 
gue of Maryland. Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words. Each number expressed in figures will 
count as one word. The number of words must 
be indicated, and, other things being equal, brev- 
ity will be considered in making the award. Facts 
will count for more than mere argument. Essays 
must be typewritten, double spaced, with ample 
margin, on one side of plain white paper, 812 by 
11 inches, with the name and address of the 
writer securely attached in a sealed envelope. 

“Essays must be received, postage fully pre- 
paid, by Rev. Dr. J. F. Heisse, chairman of the 
headquarters committee, at the league office, 801 
American Building, Baltimore, on or before April 
1, 1911. 


the league. 


All essays shall become the property of 
The decision will be made by the 

committee of the Anti-Saloon 
League or by judges designated by them, and will 


headquarters 


be announced and the prizes paid as soon as the 
essays can be examined and a decision reached.” 


When Luther, in his immense manly way, 
swept off by a stroke of his hand the very notion 
of a debit and credit account kept with individ- 
uals by the Almighty, he stretched the soul’s 
imagination and saved theology from puerility. 


—William James. 
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A LARGER HOME FOR THE AGED BLIND. 

It was discovered a few years ago that while 
ample provision is made in Philadelphia for 
teaching the blind there was no Home for old 
blind people. None of the Homes for the Aged 
will admit persons who are blind, though they 
sometimes retain those who become blind after 
admission. 

To meet this need the Chapin Memorial Home 
for Aged Blind was opened at 2139 N. Stanley St. 
(3lst and Diamond). This Home is so small that 
already there are several waiting for admission 
who cannot be accommodated, and efforts are be- 
ing made to raise more money and move the Home 
into a larger building. It has been carried on thus 
far very largely through the efforts of those who 
are themselves blind. 

The Home had a Donation Day on the 17th; 
those who did not get there may send contribu- 
tions to the treasurer, W. Bruce Barrow. A Fair 
for the benefit of this Home will be held in the 
Y. F. A. Auditorium, 15th and Cherry Streets, 
on Eleventh month 17th, 18th and 19th. Con- 
tributions of all kinds will be gladly received by 
Irene Mather Woodward, 3701 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE ISLANDS. 
[Editorial in The Friend (London).] 

Notwithstanding the hopeful tone of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, in his reply to a recent deputation on 
the subject of slave labor on the Portuguese cocoa 
plantations of S. Thomé and Principe, the need 
remains to quicken public opinion on the subject 
of the traffic in human beings that still proceeds 
between the mainland and those islands. The 
African Mail of last week contains sad disclosures 
respecting the treatment of the laborers on the 
smaller of the two islands. Dr. Raposo, for some 
years magistrate and acting judge on Principe, 
who has recently returned to Lisbon, describes 
the system in vogue there as “intolerable, because 
it gives rise to abuses of all kinds.”” Many of the 
men and women laborers are brutally treated, and 
they are practically prisoners, for only compul- 
sion keeps them on the island when their five 
years have expired. Dr. Raposo tells of numerous 
flights and attempted flights, and says suicides 
are very common. These are facts vouched for, 
not by a foreigner but by a Portuguese magis- 
trate. They strongly support the attitude taken 
by the Portuguese ex-Governor of Angola, Cap- 
tain Courceiro, whose frank criticisms of the S. 
Thomé system of contract labor were recently 
quoted in these pages. 
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Attempts to whitewash the action of the Portu- 
uese planters continue, as shown by our friend 
reorgina King Lewis in the quotations (in her 
1ew booklet) [Slavery in the Twentieth Century. 
ondon. Headly Bros., 2d; for distribution 1d.] 
rom a book just published in Portugal. In this 
hook we are told of the “fatherly interest shown” 
by the planters towards the laborers in the isl- 
ands, who are “the envy of many workmen in Eu. 
rope.” It is stated that the engagement of la- 
“carried out under rules which fully 
recognize the rights of the natives as free citi- 
zens,” and even that when the colored people do 
know the location of their native villages, “they 
feign ignorance, fearing that they may be com- 
pelled to return thither”! At the same time, the 
Portuguese author indicates the necessity of 
“eoercive measures,” “that the natives living in 
idleness be made to work by violent means, if 
kindness does not avail.” Against such coercion 
Englishmen have protested and will continue to 
protest. The remedy lies with Portugal, hers is 
the prime power of interference; but as Georgina 
King Lewis says, “in all such matters only public 
opinion far and wide will avail to remove this blot 
on European civilization.” 


t 


borers is 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
FROM SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


On the 4th of this month it was 45 years since 
my dear mother gave me her blessing to come 
to this State to teach those who were in need. We 
were on Wadmalaw Island on this coast, where 
there was a mail about once in two weeks. The 
Superintendent had been north and begged for 
clothing, as a four years’ war had left them with 
only rags. When a man came to get something to 
wrap a man in before burial we gave the only 
available thing, an old calico skirt. Asking what 
the man died from? ‘‘Small-pox ma’am,” and then 
for weeks we nursed the colored troops, their 
white officers having business elsewhere, through 
that disease. 

Going into a room to take some breakfast I 
found one had gone beyond our care during night, 
and the other three did not know it. We need the 
“poor with us always” that we may learn grati- 
tude and thankfulness. 

There is a woman in the Home (whiter than I 
am) who is always in suffering, and when we 
said, ‘‘Ellen, you living yet?’’ replied, “‘I trust the 
Lord and pray to him to keep me to my present 
mind that I may serve him, and I beg him hourly 
to show me what to do before I go.” 
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An old student is at work in Florida to pay her 
sister’s way here until she graduates in June, then 
the one here will put her through, and when this 
is done, they plan to take two rooms in a small 
new town and one will do cane-seating and the 
other shoe-mending and making. 

Aiken, S. C. M. 8. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CHESTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association 
in the Meeting House, Tenth month 14th. 
ing scripture reading 
Palmer. “Bayard Taylor” was the subject for 
the evening. A sketch of his life was given by 
Alfred Stevenson. “Bayard Taylor as a Travel- 
ler,” by William Baker. “Bayard 
Poet,” by Anna Wood. 
of the Camp,” was beautifully rendered by 
lian Hewes. “Bayard Taylor as a Novelist,’ by 
Dora A. Gilbert. Joseph Paschall gave a very 
full and delightful synopsis of “The Story of 
Kennett.” In the swift journeyings of 
Flash from Chester to Kennett, he 
many familiar places to his hearers. 
meeting will be a social at the 
Martin. 


met 
Open- 
given Charles 


was by 


Taylor as a 


tecitation, “The Song 


Lil- 


Sandy 

pointed out 

The next 

home of Howard 
A. B.S. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held Tenth 
month 10th, 1910. A letter from 
Club was read, asking for our co-operation in a 
movement in the t reconstructed 
Fourth of July by sending two delegates to a Con- 
ference to be held at an early date. The meeting 
approved our taking such part and as delegates 
the following were appointed: D. Yar- 
nall and Mary A. Gilby. 

The program for the evening consisted of a 
number of the old songs sung by a chorus of our 
nembers and their friends. Interspersed with 
these, Nellie Hagner gave two delightful piano 
Estella J. Brinton ree'ted ‘“‘Naughty Zell,” 
Isabel Fogg, “The Raggety Man.” 

Refreshments and friendly intermingling 
helped to make it a very pleasant opening for our 
year’s work. MARY R. WALTON. 


. a) a 
tne P] 1iomusean 


interest of a 


William 


solos. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The first 
Friends’ Association for the season of 
was held at the meeting-house Si 
ning, Tenth month 7th. 

Clarence B. Vail, the newly appointed presid 
and Ella Lippincott Williams. secretary, to 
places. The president named three mem! 
with the officers of the Association, 
tute an Executive Committee for the 


meeting of the 
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suggested that the husbands or wives should be 
included in the committee, which was adopted. 

As no regular program had been prepared the 
recent conference at Ocean Grove was reviewed 
by those present who had attended, many inter- 
esting points being touched on. 

After due consideration it was decided that 
greater interest was manifest in the Association 
when its meetings were held at the homes of the 
members. 

After roll call and a few moments of silence we 
adjourned to meet at the home of Edward D. 
and Sadie Conrow Hutchinson on the first Sixth- 
day in Eleventh month. 

MARGARET T. VAIL. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Joel and Ella Ball with seven- 
teen in attendance. In the absence of Dr. W. H. 
Meredith, the vice-president, Harvey S. Johnson 
conducted the meeting. The minutes of the last 
meeting were approved. The Secretary read two 
communications in reference to the General Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations to be held Elev- 
enth month 19th, in Brooklyn. Delegates were 
appointed to attend. Mary Kitchen then read Dr. 
O. Edward Janney’s Conference paper upon the 
“Upbuilding of a Religious Society,” which called 
out some discussion, one member taking excep- 
tion to the suggestion that pre-arranged messages, 
original or selected, could be presented at a real 
Friends’ Meeting. Our Association meeting was 
a very live one in consequence of the expressions 
that this discussion brought out. ‘Consider 
where you are not hit,” and “The way to cast out 
evil is to turn to the good,” was a lesson brought 
out by Melvina Johnson. ‘Make a Happy Noise” 
was given by H. M. Penrose, and “The Best 
Way,” by Irene Meredith. “The Aeroplane,” by 
Ella Ball, was a clever piece of imagery. Some 
of the discussions in the /ntelligencer upon Dr. 
Janney’s paper, were read by Eleanor Foulke. 
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Frank Ball read a short article upon the differ- 


ence between the Shaker and the Quaker faith. 
Annie B. Roberts was appointed to read the next 
Conference paper, and the Association was in- 
v.ted to meet at the home of Dr. and Irene Mere- 
dith, Eleventh month 17th, 1910. 





The Congressional Library at Washington, the 
finest library building in the world, was built for 
but little over half the cost of a battleship, and is 
maintained for three-fourths the cost of keep'ng 
a battleship afloat. 

—Poste r of Ne uw York Pe ace Society. 
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OCTOBER. 
I oft have met her slowly wondering 
Beside a leafy stream, her locks blown wild, 
Her cheeks a hectic flush, more fair than Spring, 
As if on her the sumach copse had smiled. 
Or I have seen her sitting tall and brown,— 
Her gentle eyes with foolish weeping dim,— 
Beneath a twisted oak from whose red leaves 
She wound great drowsy wreaths and cast them 
down; 
The west wind in her hair, that made it 
swim 
Far out behind, deep as the rustling sheaves. 


Or in the hill-lands I have often seen 
The marvel of her passage; glimpses faint 
Of glimmering woods that glanced the hills be- 
tween 
Like Indian faces, fierce with forest paint. 
Or I have met her ’twixt two beechen hills, 
Within a dingled valley near a fall, 
Held in her nut-brown hand one cardinal 
flower ; 
Or wading dimly where the leaf-dammed rills 
Went babbling through the wild wood’s arrased 
hall, 
Where burned the beech and maples glared 
their power. 


Or I have met her by some ruined mill, 
Where trailed the crimson creeper, serpentine, 
On fallen leaves that stirred and rustled chill, 
And watched her swinging in the wild-grape 


vine. 
While Beauty, sad among the vales and moun- 
tains, 


More sad than death, or all that death can teach, 
Dreamed of decay and stretched appealing 
arms, 
Where splashed the murmur of the forest’s foun- 
tains; 
With all her loveliness did she beseech, 
And all the sorrow of her wildwood charms. 


Once only in a hollow, girt with trees, 
A-dream amid wild asters filled with rain, 
I glimpsed her cheeks red-berried by the breeze, 
In her dark eyes the night’s sidereal stain. 
And once upon an orchard’s tangled path, 
Where all the golden-rod had turned to brown, 
Where russets rolled and leaves were sweet 
of breath, 
I have beheld her ’mid her aftermath 
Of blossoms standing, in her gypsy gown, 
Within her gaze the deeps of life and death. 
MADISON CAWEIN. 
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BIRTHS. 


BOND.—On Eighth month 18th, at Clarksboro, N. J., 
to Edward L. and Hannah L. Bond, a son. 


DORISS.—Ninth month 8th, to John W. and Anna D. 
Pancoast Doriss, a son, whose name is John William Doriss. 


ROBERTS.—Tenth month 16th, to Elizabeth Page 
Hooton and Horace Roberts, a son, named Walter Hooton 
Roberts. 


MARRIAGES. 


CONROW—SCARLETT.—At the home of the bride, 
n Tenth month 5th, 1910, under care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia of which both are 
members, Wilbur Biddle, son of the late Howard Fairfax 
ind Elizabeth Biddle Conrow, of Germantown, Pa., and 
Luda Willoughby, daughter of Joseph and Anne E. B. 
Searlett, of West Philadelphia. 


EASTWICK—TREGO.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 
19th, 1910, Estelle Trego, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Stinson, of Glenwood, Howard Co., Mi., and 
Andrew Maurice Eastwick, son of Andrew M. and Martha 
M. Eastwick, of Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS—CHAMBERS.—Robert French Roberts, of 
Baltimore, son of the late Josiah and Lydia Roberts, and 
Isabel, daughter of Mary P. and Cyrus Chambers, Jr., 
of Overbrook, Pa., were married on Fifth-day, Tenth 
month 20th, 1910, at the home of the bride’s parents. The 
marriage was under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

STRINGHAM—HELLER.—At home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Tenth month 19th, 1910, Eugene Homer Stringham, 
son of John and Annie E. Stringham, of Glen Cove, N. Y., 
and Eleanor Caroline, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
William Heller, of Philadelphia. 


WHITE—LEWIS.—At Friends’ Meeting House, Park 
Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md., Tenth month Ist, 
1910, under care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Barclay 
White, of Lansdowne, Pa., son of Howard and Helen 
Comly White, and Edith S. Lewis, of Baltimore, daughter 
of Louis and Annie Lovegrove Lewis. 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—Tenth month 4th, 1910, suddenly, by an 
explosion, near Fernwood, Pa., J. Erskine, son of Richard 
J. and Sarah W. Baldwin, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa., in his 
28th year; a member of Concord Meeting. Surviving 
him besides his parents are the following brothers and 
sisters: Mary B., wife of William P. Temple, Concord- 
ville; Thomas B. T., Chadd’s Ford; Helen B., wife of 
William H. Walker, Kennett Square; Florence B., wife 
of John L. Passmore, Media, and R. Lindley, Chadd’s 
Ford. 

A friend writes in the West Chester Local News as a 
memorial to him: 

“It is hard to leave him in the cold, cold earth upon 
the hills of Bradford, now crowned in autumn glory, but 
there will e’er seem to hover over us wherever we be his 


spirit. His politeness was an example to all. He was 
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gentle wherever you met him, on the diamond, around 
the camp-fire, the works, the store, or any place. His first 
thoughts were for his parents at home, he always giving 
a helping hand. How beautiful that he should leave us 
just as the harvest was over and just as the hills were 


| covered by the reddened hues and tints of Autumn. He 


was fond of walking and had with companions tramped 
over all of Chester and Delaware Conties, always seeing 
the poetry of the running brooks and flower bedecked 
roadsides.” 
His bereaved family have the heartfelt sympathy of 
all in this terrible hour of affliction. 
“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


DIXON.—At North Bend, near Easton, Md., on Fourth- 
day, Tenth month 19th, 1910, Sarah Amanda Amoss, wife 


| of Robert B. Dixon, aged 74 years, 1 month and 16 days. 


Stricken with apoplexy while extending a morning greet- 
ing to the loved husband, she lived but a few hours, and 
passed into the higher life as if to peaceful sleep, with a 
smile of welcome upon her lips. Besides her husband, to 
whom she had been a helpmeet in the truest sense for 
nearly half a century, there survive six childen, James 
Dixon, of Easton, Md.; Mary Garrett, wife of J. Kemp 
Bartlett; Laura Lee, wife of William T. Norris; William 
Amoss Dixon, and Florence Amoss, wife of Frederick A. 
Levering, Jr., all of Baltimore, and Roberta Bartlett, wife 


| of A. Mitchell Palmer, of Stroudsburg, Pa. 


She was the daughter of William Lee and Abigail J. 


Amoss, of Harford County, Md., and came from a long line 


| of sincere and active workers in the Society of Friends. 


Her great grandfather, William Amoss, the founder of 
Fallston Meeting, and a famous minister in his time, re- 
signed from the military service of his state in order to 
take up the work of preaching the Quaker faith. 
wife, she was no less loved by a devoted 


A loving 
husband; as 
mother, showing all the beautiful virtues of true mother- 
hood, her memory is cherished to-day by children who owe 
to her Christian precept and faithful example the best 
traits of their own character. She went through life radi- 
ating sunshine and happiness upon all with whom she 
came in contact, and the sweet kindliness of her Christian 
character and the unobtrusive love and charity which 
marked her life, brought light into darkened places, not 
only for those near and dear to her, but also for strangers 
who stood in need of the evidences of her love. 
active and influential in the founding of the 


She was 
Home for 
Aged Women, at Easton, and was its president until en- 
feebled health compelled her to give up its active manage- 
ment. This worthy charity, bringing comfort and happi- 
ness to those in need in the closing years of life’s journey, 
will stand as a lasting monument to her unselfish devo- 
tion to the welfare of others. Missed from the home and 
the community she must ever be, as long as memory lasts, 
but the loss of her physical presence carries with it the 
knowledge that to those inspired by her life the world was 
better for her living; while to her has come the full 
reward of a life spent in exemplifying the truest love of 
God—the constant doing of good to others. 


FREEMAN.—wNinth month 24th, at his home, Orchard 
Park, N. Y., Elias Hicks, youngest son of the late Elisha 
and Mary Varney Freeman. He leaves a widow and three 
daughters; life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, a devoted husband and loving father. 


was 2 
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MOORE.—At Sea Bright, N. J., Tenth month 7th, 1910, 
Edith Georgiana, only child of George H. and Edith Owen 
Moore, aged fourteen months; granddaughter of Joseph T. 
Moore of Sandy Spring, Md. 


SHAW.—At Quakertown, Pa., on Ninth month 24th, 
1910, Edward Shaw, aged 75 years 4 days; a life-long 
member of Richland Monthly Meeting. 


TAYLOR.—In Germantown Hospital, on the evening of 
Tenth month 12th, William Taylor peacefully passed to 
rest. after eleven long weeks of patient endurance and sub- 
mission. A most sorrowful accident, a fall in Seventh 
month, which resulted in 
A large gathering of sorrowing relatives and friends as- 
sembled at his late home on afternoon of the 15th, at 
which several friends gave utterance to words of a kind 
and comforting nature. He was a birth-right member of 
the Society of Friends. He was in his 73rd year, was 
the son of Joseph and Anna Betts Taylor and was form- 
erly from Bucks Co., Pa., where he lived most of his life. 
Of late was a member of 15th and Race Streets Meeting, 
and resided the past year at Friends’ Boarding Home, 6300 
Greene Street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

WALKER.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 19th, 1910, 
Dr. James Baynes Walker, aged 64 years; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race Street. A 
sketch of his valuable life will be given later. 


a broken limb, was the cause. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

An adjourned meeting of the sub-committee on Colored 
People, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, is called for Seventh-day, Eleventh month 5th, at 
10 a. m., in room No. 1, Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia. SUSANNA M. GASKILL, Clerk. 


Race 


The memorial of Phebe Anne Thorne, published by 
direction of New York Yearly Meeting, is ready for dis- 
tribution. may be obtained from William L. 
Jenkins, 221 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


Copies 


A Friend writes: “Although it is a little late, yet I 
have been requested to report our Circular Meeting here 
at Fallowfield Meeting House, in Ercildoun, Pa., held on 
the afternoon of Tenth month 9th, 1910. We had a good 
attendance; and Joel Borton, of New Jersey, preached 
a powerful and practical sermon in which he emphasized 
the importance of applying Christianity to our every-day 
transactions, as well as to politics. It was full of good, 
spiritual teaching and embodied much food for thought. 
Dr. Palmer followed with some good, logical remarks. 


The 15th of this month was the 77th birthday of El- 
wood Trueblood. 
fined to his country, a few 
Salem, Ind., being almost blind. In former years he was 
regularly in attendance at the Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings of his section, travelling many miles to reach 
them. Many Friends, also, have met him at. Confer- 
ences when held in the west. A line of remembrance if 
sent to Salem, Ind., would reach him. 


He has for several years now been con- 


home in the miles from 
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The Central Executive Meeting of Friends, of Chicago, 
Ill., which hitherto has met in Room 603, Athenaeum Build- 
ing, 26 E. Van Buren St., will meet hereafter, beginning 
Tenth month 23rd, 1910, in Room 506, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 203 Michigan Ave., at 11 a. m. 


The members of the Young People’s class in the Race 
Street First-day school are much interested in a study 
of President Eliot’s address, “The Religion of the Future,” 
under the leadership of Emma Waln. 


The following letter, written by a colored woman to a 
northern lady, who is paying her daughter’s way in Scho- 
field School, came to Martha Schofield’s notice the other 
day: 

“T received your long and nicely ritten letter. When 
my husband brought it to me I was ironing, but ame- 
diately stopt. It was such a shock to me, I felt as though 
I had received a new birth in Christ. * * * 

“We are still farming for a living. We are trying to 
raise cotton, corn, peas and potatoes, but we have had a 
very onfavorable season for growing crops this spring. 
I had forgotten to tel you that we are trying to raise 
some cain too also some poultries swines and cattles but 
we are not able for to purchase a home as yet. Now 1 
will tel you something about the childrons I have seven 
head 4 boys and 8 girls. We are trying to train them 
how to farm. I never will forget how I was train at 
Schofield School. I trains the girls how to wash scrub 
cook iron and mend clothes.” 

* + * * 

The beginning of this letter made Martha Schofield 
recail her first year South. 

Her cook came to her one day and asked her to write 
a letter to her lover. M. S. felt quite capable and wrote 
one that delighted the cook, but when M. S. said, “Have 
you anything else to say”—the cook replied, “No, only to 
ask him to please excuse the bad hand write.” 


Schofield School opened Tenth month 4th, with a fair 
promise for a full year. Contributions have been coming 
in slowly, however, and it is always hardest to pay the 
first months’ salaries to teachers and foremen. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Professor Asa S. 
Memory Cultivation, gave a talk in Collection Hall last 


Boyd, the well-known instructor in 
week. He spoke of the value of a well trained memory, 
and offered to give Swarthmore students the opportunity 
to gain a little systematized and useful knowledge of this 
important subject. Accordingly, a large class of from 
forty to fifty students has been formed. Prof. Boyd will 
meet this class five times. At the end of this series of 
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lectures he declares, each member of the class will have 
acquired all the knowledge necessary for the dvelopment 
of an accurate and serviceable memory. 

The Delphic Literary Society initiated the following 
Freshmen into their organization: Raymond Bye, W. Rus- 
sell Green, Clayton I. Rogers and Edward Cox. 

The Eunomians have elected the following new mem- 
bers: William Worth, William Soyars, Edwin Lucas and 
Albert Strang. 

The football game between Swarthmore and Delaware 
resulted in the easy defeat of the latter by the score of 
27-0. Although the Delaware men declared that they had 
the best eleven in their history, their team did not threaten 
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scored two touchdowns and Geig and Durborow, one each. 
One of the features of the game was a beautiful drop kick 
from the thirty-five yard line, scored by Perkins. Capt. 
Taylor punted well for Delaware and kept his men work- 
ing hard until the finish. 

The second game of the Sophomore-Freshmen series was 
won by the Sophomores, 11-6. This is the first time in 
three years that a Freshman class has scored. 

Dr. Horatio Dresser, of Harvard, presented some ex- 
cellent thoughts in meeting last First-day. He empha- 
sized the importance of each one, studying himself so as 
to at:ain his maximum efficiency in this life’s work. 

Next week John N. Carr, Superintendent. of Schools of 


Swarthmore’s goal at any stage 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., is now held at 11.30 a. m. 


—In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, 
at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 59 Chatham St. 


TENTH MONTH 29TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., at 10.30 
a.m. In the afternoon, under the au- 
spices of the Philanthropic Committee, 
Charles B. Stover, President of the 
Park Board, will speak on “Parks and 
Playgrounds.” We feel very fortu- 
nate in securing him and hope for a 
large attendance. 

TENTH MONTH 380TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Hockessin, Del., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the Meeting House, at 
2.30 p. m. ’ 

—At Home of Aged and Infirm 
Colored People, 44th Street and 
Girard Avenue, meeting for worship, 
attended by Friends of both branches, 
at 3 p. m. 

Swarthmore Meeting, Swarth- 
Pa. John W. Carr, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bayonne, N. J., is 
expected to attend. 

—At Old Kenaett, at 10 a. m., Han- 
nah Thompson, of Wilmington, Del., 
expects to be present. 

—At Woodstown, N. J , Daniel Batch- 
ellor will be present at the meet- 
ing and First-day school. He will 
address the children on Temperance. 
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of the 


game. Eberle 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


THE PENNHURST 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage 


WM. R. HOOD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 
The best equipped small hotelin Atlantic City. 


S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 


SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarello 


THE KATHLU 


1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


Stenographe 


GEO. B. COCK 


Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
1910 


Lodging Accommodations at Park Ave. 
Meeting House, Baltimore 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of 
the accommodations provided at Park Ave- 
nue Meeting House, are informed that the 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth- 
day, the 28th of Tenth month, for those who 
have early engagements. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at 
the Meeting House, or who may prefer to 
lodge elsewhere, board or lodging can be ob- 
tained in the neighborhood at a moderate 
cost. The Committee is prepared to furnish 
the names of those who offer such accommo- 
dations. Address, Sarah 8. Corse, 2640 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

In compliance with the arrangements 
made in 1901, Friends who desire lodging 
accommodations in Park Avenue Meeting 
House are requested to make known their 
wish to the local Committee, appointed in 
each Monthly Meeting, who will forward 
the names to the proper persons in Balti- 
more. The Committee on Entertainment at 
Park Avenue can receive applications only 
through the Monthly Meeting’s Committee. 

This arrangement, securing as it does an 
equitable apportionment to each Monthly 
Meeting, has been found to give general sat- 
isfaction, and it is desired that Friends will 
conform as fully as possible to the instruc- 
tions that have been forwarded. 


THOMAS B. HULL, Chairman, 
3510 Duval Ave., Station F., Baltimore, Md. 
BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary, 
1923 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


3ayonne, N. J., will attend meeting. 


We we 5s 


TENTH MONTH 31ST (2ND-DAY) 

—Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Bal- 
timore, Md., at 10 a. m. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
before at 11 a. m. 

In Phila., at New Century Draw- 
ing Rooms, 124 S. 12th St., address on 
“The Educational Value of Participa- 
tion in Political Life,” by Earl Barnes, 
under auspices of Ward Equal Suf- 
frage Leagues of Phila. 
ELEVENTH MO. 1ST 

Concord Quarterly Meeting at 
Darby, Pa., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders day before at 2 p. m. 
ELEVENTH MO. 2D (4TH-DAY). 

—Purchase Quarterly Meeting at 
Chappaqua, N. Y. at 11 a. m. Meeting 
for Ministry and Counsel the same 
day at 10 a. m. 


(8RD-DAY). 


Friends’ Association 
in the afternoon, subject “The Inter- 
national Religious 
Liberals.’’ Jesse H. Ho'mes expects 
to be in attendance. Trains will be met 
leaving New York 755 and 8.49 a. m. 
also train from the north 
Chappaqua 9.15 a. m. 


Congress of 


reaching 


| ELEVENTH MO. 4TH (6TH-DAY). 


—Diligent Circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, Philadelphia, will hold a cake 
and candy sale at Glenn Hall, 555 N. 
17th Street. 

—Friends’ Ass’n of Plainfield, N. J., 
at home of Edward D. and Sadie Con- 
row Hutchinson. 


ELEVENTH MO. 5TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Stillwater Half- yearly Meeting 
at Richland Meeting house, Quaker 
City, O. 
ELEVENTH MO. 6TH (1ST-DAY). 
—At Meeting House, 
Delaware Co., Pa., a circular meeting 
at 3 p. m., under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting. , 
ELEVENTH MO. 7TH (2ND-DAY). 
Nine Partners’ Half Yearly 
Meeting at Moore’s Mills, N. Y. 
ELEVENTH MO. 10TH (5TH-DAY). 
—Abington Quarterly 


Chichester 


Meeting at 


| Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 
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Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half- 
Yearly Meeting at Plainfield, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m. There will be a meeting at 
3 p. m., under care of Philanthropic 
Committee. Meeting for Ministry and 
Counsel Sixth-day at 10 a. m., before 
the meeting for worship. Visiting 
Friends will find it convenient to at- 
tend these meetings on their way to 
the General Conference of Y. F. A. 
in Brooklyn on the 19th. 
ELEVENTH MO. 12TH (7TH-DAY). 

—First-day schools of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, autumn meeting of 
the Association, at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 19TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Young Friends’ Association Con- 
ference in Brooklyn. Papers and Dis- 
cussions on “Social Service Among 
Ourselves” by Hannah Clothier Hull, 
Rufus M. Jones, Amos Peaslee, Caro- 
lena Wood, Hora‘e C. Jenkins, Emma 
Higgins and others. Morning 10.30, 
afternoon 2.30. 


FULL VALUE FOR THE MONEY. 

Sent as a year’s subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion, $1.75 will buy the 
fifty-two weekly issues of The Youth’s 
Companior for 1911. 

It will buy the two hundred and 
fifty fascinating stories in the new 
volume. 

It will buy the fifty exclusive con- 
tributions to the new volume _ by 
famous men and women. 

It will entitle the new subscriber for 
1911 who sends in his subscription 
now to all the issues of The Com- 
panion for the remaining weeks of 
1910 free. 

It will entitle the ‘new subscriber 
for 1911 to The Companion’s Art Cal- 
endar, lithographed in thirteen colors 
and gold. 

If the subscription is a Christmas 
gift, it will entitle the donor to an 
extra copy of the 1911 Calendar. 

The illustrated Announcement of 
the larger and better Companion for 
1911 will be sent to any address free. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

144 BERKELEY StT., BOSTON, MAss. 
New Subscriptions Received at the 

Office of Friends’ Intellingencer. 


AN HONORARY DEGREE. 
The college gave him LL. D., 
It made him happy as could be; 
And happy college! For its share, 
The fool endowed a Latin chair. 
Frederic Rowland Marvin. 


Friends Literature Free 


Any one desiring any of the following 
pamphlets or booklets can obtain them from 
the Secretary of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Per- 
sons ordering by mail will please enclose 
stamps to cover the postage. 

The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.—An- 
drew Stevenson. 
Naval and Military Expansion.—Jesse H. 

Holmes. 

Disarmament of Nations.—George Dana 

Boardman. 

Higher Education and Peace.—David Ferris. 
The Liquor Problem; a View and a Review. 

—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Tri-State Liquor Conditions.—Henry W. Wil- 
bur. 


The Death Penalty.—Henry W. Wilbur. 


Views and Testimonies of Friends.—Con- 

versation on Doctrine.—Reprinted. 
From Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Fellowship in Religion.—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Present-day Religion.—Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Henry W. Wilbur. 

The Friend and His Message—John Wil- 
liam Graham. 


| The Meeting for Worship.—Howard M. Jen- 


kins, 
teligious Views of the Society of Friends.— 
Howard M. Jenkins. 


| The Belief of Friends as One of Them Interprets 


It —Elizabeth Lloyd 

Friendly Fundamentals.—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Christianity as Friends See It.—Edward B. 
Rawson. 

Religious Education in Friends’ Schools.— 
Joseph §S. Walton, Jesse H. Holmes, Ed- 
ward B. Rawson. 


A Great $18 Sewing Machine 


A few years ago, no one 
would have thought of being 
able to buy such a Sewing 
Machine as this for less than 
double our present price. 
Even to-day, many agents, 
doing business in an expen- 
sive way, ask from $15.00 to 
$20.00 more for Sewing Ma- 
chines no better. This Ma- 
chine, at $18.00, has full-size, 
high-arm sewing head. All 
working parts are of case- 
hardened steel. It contains 
all the new improvements 
that are practical, and that 
go to make up a TROUBLE- 
PROOF durable, light and 
easy-running Sewing Ma- 
chine. Has disappearing 
head and automatic lift. 
Beautifully finished, ball- 
bearing stand; quartered oak 
top and drawer fronts; four 
large, roomy side drawers; 


one center bobbin compart- 
ment. i" Basement 


Pay $2 at Purchase; $1 weekly 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


INTELLIGENCER 


[Tenth month 29, 1910 


“Mad Shepherds and other Hum 
Studies,” by L. P. Jacks, the edito 
of The Hibbert Journal, is a record 
talks by original rustic characters 
an English countryside. His hero 
“Snarley Bob,” whose rich vein 
native wisdom and homely wit fur- 
nishes many a good page. Thus, « 
the Bible, Bob said. “Well, that’s a 
good old book, but there’s some thing 
in it that’s no good to anybody—« 
cept to talkin’ men.” 

“Who are they?” I said. 

“Why, folks as doesn’t understand 
things, but only likes to talk about 
"em: parsons—at least, more nor half 
on ’em....There’s was once a Sal 
vation Army man as come and aske( 
me if I accepted the Gospel, ‘Yes, m 
lad,’ I sez; ‘I’ve accepted it—but only 
as a thing to smoke, not as a thing to 
go bangin’ about. Put your drums in 
the cupboard, my lad,’ I sez; ‘and put 
the Gospel in your pipe, and you'll be 
a wiser man.’ 

“As for all this ’ere argle-bargling 
about them big things, there’s nowt 
in it, you take my word for that!” 

For how many of us does the old 
canny shepherd speak in this last 
candid opinion! (N. Y.: Holt & Co.) 


“The Home Comers,” by Winifred 
Kirkland, was first published as a 
serial in Youth’s Companion. It is a 
story of life on a farm among the 
Pennsylvania hills. The central fig- 
ure of the story is a dear little grand- 
mother. Her only son studied medi- 
cine, went to the far west to practice, 
and there found himself a wife. Four 
children were born whom the little 
grandmother yearned over all the 
more because she had never seen them. 
Both parents died and the children 
were cared for by the mother’s rela- 
tives because the hillside farm did not 
yield enough to support them. Then a 
relative left the grandmother a legacy 
of $3,000. She at once wrote for all 
the children to come to her, and they 
came because they wanted to be tbd- 
gether. The story then tells how chil- 
dren who were used to city ways 
gradually learned to love the simple 
life of the farm, and of the chagrin 
felt by the oldest daughter when she 
found that the boys and girls of the 
country academy knew many things 
not taught in the fashionable city 
school. It is a clean, wholesome story 
and no one can read it without feel- 
ing that the grandmother was a very 
brave little woman. (Houghton & 
Mifflin, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.20.) 





